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That California Look 

Textile Designs by Elza of Hollywood 

1937-1955 


Introduction written and exhibition organized by 
Edward Maeder. curator of the Costumes and 
Textiles Department 


Elza Sunderland is one o{ a handful of textile 
designers who made their mark in the budding 
California sportswear industry in the 1940s and 
1950s. Through her textile design firm, Elza of 
Hollywood, she produced more than two thou¬ 
sand fabrics that were used by people in all walks 
of life throughout the United States and Europe. 
Her designs changed the way people dressed and 
decorated their homes, helping to institute the use 
of new fabrics, colors, and styles—all part of the 
"California look." More than two hundred of her 
works are displayed in this exhibition, including 
fabric designs for household furnishings, drap¬ 
eries, tablecloths, evening gowns, aprons, party 
dresses, and swimsuits. These works illustrate the 
versatility and wit of a pioneer in the field. 

Although Elza's fabrics were once a part of 
daily life, today her work is largely unknown. A generation has passed since it 
was popular, and many of her designs were done anonymously for fabric com¬ 
panies and fashion designers. 

I was not aware of the extent of her work when I first met with her more than 
five years ago. As curator of costumes and textiles at the museum I make frequent 
visits to artists and collectors. Anyone who works in the museum field knows that 
trips to see collections often lead to disappointment, but I was surprised when I 
first saw Elzas large-scale gouache renderings of landscapes, flowers, and ani¬ 
mals. The colors were bright and fresh, looking as if they had been done the 
week before, though many were forty years old. She showed me work in a variety 
of styles, ranging from avant-garde abstracts to pink pussycats and champagne 
glasses. She still had the original for her 1943 Strawberry pattern, a vivid spray 
of almost edible-looking fruit with contrasting green leaves on a snowy white 
ground. According to several sources, more than 250,000 yards were sold, and it 
remained popular for nearly a decade I remembered seeing it as a child on my 
grandmothers kitchen table in northern Wisconsin. 

After several meetings Elza decided to lend her collection of almost two 
thousand designs to the museum as a promised gift. It was donated officially in 
1985. This collection presents a great opportunity to see the roots of California 
style. Very little research has been done on the California fashion industry, and 
this work provides insight into its first significant period of growth. 

By the 1940s a California style had developed that was becoming popular 
throughout the country. People everywhere were looking at the fashions worn by 
the Hollywood stars, and the Hollywood stars were often buying their clothes 
from local designers whose work was suited to the West Coast life-style. The 
California fashion industry was setting trends in a new area of casual clothing, 
sportswear. Outdoor sports, which became popular during the late nineteenth 
century, required special clothing. This attire had to allow freedom of movement 
and was expected to be stylish as well. In Elzas time there was a new demand for 
practical casual dress for shopping, patio entertaining beach outings, and tennis. 
Swimwear was "big," and for the first time printed patterns were being used for 
bathing suits. 

New fabrics were being used for these lightweight garments. In the midst of 
World War II it was difficult, if not impossible, to obtain textiles such as wool and 
silk from the traditional centers of production in Europe and the Far East. 
Advances in textile technology brought new "wonder fabrics" such as spun ray¬ 
on and acetates. They were declared superior to many of the natural fibers 
in nationwide advertising campaigns. The California climate was well-suited 
for these lightweight fabrics, and the California fashion designers were open to 
using them. 

It was in this environment that Elza found herself, a classic case of the right 
person in the right place at the right time. There was a need for people who knew 
how to design patterns for the new textiles. While most textile designers created 
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their own patterns, Elza was one of the few who personally converted her designs 
from paper to finished material. Her technical expertise on printing techniques 
and understanding of fabrics enabled her to see the potential for spun rayon and 
to make other innovations; Elza was the first person to print on terry cloth, 
painting her designs on rough-textured paper to simulate the effect. 

All things Californian were in fashion, and nowhere were there designs 
more Californian than Elzas. Her patterns—Desert Flower, Cactus Bloom, Gold 
Bush, and others—came from the states landscape and history. Her work was 
continuously highlighted in the newly founded California fashion magazines. Elza 
knew and worked with all of the California sportswear designers of the late 1930s 
and continued to do so for the next thirty years. Designers such as Margit Fellegi, 
Rose Marie Reid, and Mary Anne de YJeese were using printed fabrics by Elza in 
exciting and innovative designs and colors. She worked with two of the major 
California swimwear companies, Catalina and Cole of California. 

Her designs also addressed themes outside the California experience. For a 
Dallas department store in 1947, she produced a Texas theme series of prints with 
ranch motifs: cattle, brands, and landscapes in colors that typified the states 
"Western" atmosphere. The next year she produced another print for Dallas, 
portraying the redbud, the city's official flower. New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and Buffalo were other cities where her fabrics were 
purchased by an enthusiastic public. 

Regardless of the design, Elzas fabrics were always functional. In keeping 
with the California life-style, she produced fabrics that made a womans life easier 
without sacrificing beauty and comfort; her designs were often arranged on the 
fabric so that the novice seamstress could cut and measure them easily for a 
variety of projects: a skirt, drapes, napkins. She wanted to help women every 
where make attractive homes. 

This concern was reflected in her personal life. 1 visited Elzas house for 
dinner on a number of occasions and was always impressed by the warmth and 
intimacy of her home. Each time I was struck by the care she put into making her 
guests comfortable The dinner was always beautifully prepared, and the table 
was set with Elza-designed tablecloth and napkins. 

Elza Wilheim moved at the age of six to the United States from Budapest, 
Hungary with her parents. She told me on several occasions that her mothers 
taste and cultivation had influenced her strongly Mrs. Wilheim dressed elegantly 
and often took her three children to art exhibitions and concerts. Both of Elzas 
brothers became painters, and the older one, William, taught painting at the 
prestigious Otis Art Institute in Los Angeles for many years. 

Elza spent her formative years in New York City, where she studied design 
and took textile courses at Washington Irving High School, which specialized in 
the arts. As a result of winning a prize in a department store poster competition, 
she was given her first job, painting lamp shades for a company in Brooklyn. She 
left the lamp shade factory in 1923 and married Dan Sunderland in 1927. In 1937 
they moved to Los Angeles, and she opened the firm Elza of Hollywood. 

From her first design for Bullocks department stores in 1937 till her retire¬ 
ment in the mid-1970s, her work was often in the news. In the following pages the 
reader can see a scrapbook of articles about, advertisements for, and designs by 
Elza. Many of these items were presented to Elza in a folder from a loyal fan. 
These pieces convey a flavor of the times and show how Elzas work was seen in 
its day. They let the reader see how the California look originally appeared in the 
late thirties, forties, and early fifties, and they point to the distinguishing traits of 
the style: the new fabrics, the California imagery, the vivid colors, and the 
emphasis on practical use. Elzas work combined all of these aspects beautifully 
and typified "That California Look." 


CHRONOLOGY 


Elza Wilheim Sunderland 

1903 Bom Budapest. Hungary 
1910 Emigrated to United States 

Lived in New York City. Washington 
Heights 

1918-20 Attended Washington Irving High School 
1920(?) Viforfced at first Job at lamp shade studio in 
Brooklyn 

1927 Mamed Dan Sunderland 
1929 Son Henry bom 
1932 Moved to San Francisco 
1937 Set up firm Elza of Hollywood in Los 
Angeles 

1938-83 Lived and worked tn the Los Angeles 
area 

1983 Moved to Lake Forest, Illinois 
1985 Officially donated collection to Los 
Angeles County Museum d Art 


WOMEN IN THE NEWS 


"YOU HAVE TO KNOW HOW TO DRAW EASILY, AND WITH A FLOWING QUALITY THEN, TOO, A HIGH DEGREE 
OF CRAFTSMANSHIP IS A PRIME ESSENTIAL" 

TEXTILE DESIGNERS ALSO HAVE TO ANTICIPATE FASHION TRENDS FOR THEIR PRINTS MUST LEND THEM¬ 
SELVES TO THE STYLE Of THE MOMENT IN DRESSES, SHOES, ANO BAGS AND THEIR TEXTILES MUST BE READY 
WHEN THE NEW FASHIONS COME OUT. RIGHT NOW, ELZA S COMPLETE LINE FOR NEXT SPRING S DRESSES IS ALL 
SET 

PUTTING TOGETHER THE HG SAW PUZZLE PIECES OF THE FASHION WORLD, ELZA PREDICTS THAT NEW 
FASHION LINf FOR DAYTIME WILL BE SLIM EVENING WEAR WILL BE RICH AND EXTRAVAGANT BOTH IN FABRIC 
TEXTURES AND FABRIC DESIGN 

ELZA HAS A HINT FOR THE LARGE WOMAN WITH WHAT IS EUPHEMISTICALLY CALLED AN AMPLE FIGURE GO 
AHEAD, LADIES, AND DON’T BE AFRAID Of PRINTS IN A FAIRLY LARGE PATTERN AS THIS EXPERT PUT IT 

THE LARGER PRINTS GIVE YOU FEWER DESIGNS TO CLUTTER UP AND CALL ATTENTION TO YOUR EXPANSE 
BUT KEEP YOUR PRINTS SOMEWHAT SUBTLE AND AVOIO TOO MANY COLOR CONTRASTS " 

IN BUYING AN ELZA PRINT, YOU MAY BE SURE THAT PRICE DOES NOT AFFECT THE QUALITY OF DESIGN THE 
ARTIST EXPLAINED IT UKE THIS: "I THINK THE WOMAN WHO PAYS A DOLLAR A YARD DESERVES AS MUCH 
CONSIDERATION AS THE ONE PAYING FIVE DOLLARS ANO MY INEXPENSIVE PRINTS ARE CREATED WITH THAT 
THOUGHT IN MIND 

'THE THREE THINGS THAT SHOULD DETERMINE THE PRICE Of A PRINT, SHE CONTINUED. "ARE 
EXCLUSIVENESS, THE COST OF THE BASIC FABRIC. AND THE EXPENSE Of REPRODUCTION BUT GOOD DESIGNS 
CERTAINLY CAN ANO SHOULD BE USEO FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

LIKE THE COOK WHO DOESNT EAT, ELZA CANT WEAR PRINTS AT WORK BECAUSE. WHEN DESIGNING, SHE 
OFTEN GOES TO A MIRROR ANO HOLDS HER SKETCH IN FRONT OF HER. RUNNING IT RAPIDLY UP. DOWN ANO 
AROUND TO GET THE REPEAT" EFFECT 

IF SHE WORE A PRINT HERSELF, SHE SIMPLY COULDN7 SEE WHAT SHE WAS GETTING AT IN THE WAY OF 
PRINTS FOR THE REST OF WOMANKINO 

Copy lor radio bro«dc«*l, 1948 



iSonunt 'ZJefbx Copy from odverli**nv*nl. New Yorh Herald Tribune, Surtdoy, Jufve I, INI 


STATION {-> PRESENTS WOMEN IN THE NEWS," A SPECIAL PROGRAM DEDICATED TO WOMEN WHO 

MAKE NEWS IN THE WORLD Of INDUSTRY. IN SPORTS, SOCIETY, THE ARTS AND IN THE HOME PREPARED BY 
HAROLD E. SWISHER OF THE LOS ANGELES UNITED PRESS RADIO BUREAU 1948 

ELZA Of HOLLYWOOD 

ELZA OF HOLLYWOOD IS A DESIGNING WOMAN ANO THE LADIES LOVE HER DESIGNS 
THEY'RE ON FABRIC LUSCIOUS SdKS SHEER. DELICATE WOOLENS RAYONS AND ACETATES SMARTLY 
ADAPTABLE COTTONS CLEAN AND BRIGHT AS A FRESHLY SCRUBBED SCHOOLGIRL 

ELZA AND HER PRINTS MAKE NEWS IN THE FASHION WORLD, COAST TO-COAST SHE S A SMALL WOMAN, 
WHO WEARS A CORONET OF DARK BRAIDS, AND HER BROWN EYES ARE WARM ANO FRIENDLY AS ELZA, SHE HAS 
DESIGNED FOR HER OWN BUSINESS FOR OVER II YEARS AS MRS DAN SUNDERLAND OF 8EVERLY HILLS. SHE 
RUNS A HOME FOR HER 19 YEAR OLD SON AND HER HUSBAND SINCE THE WAR'S END MR SUNDERLANO HAS 
RETURNED THE COMPLIMENT BY TAKING OVER THE EXECUTIVE END OF THE BUSINESS 

UNLIKE THE AVERAGE FABRIC DESIGNER, ELZA DOES HER OWN CONVERTING " THAT’S A TRADE TERM 
AND ELZA'S BUSINESS IS FULL OF THEM. 

FOR EXAMPLE. CONVERTING HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH SWITCHING RELIGIONS IT RELATES TO THE 
MANUFACTURING PROCESS THAT TRANSFORMS DESIGNS INTO PRINTED YARDAGE THEN THERE IS THE REPEAT 
IT DOESNT REFER TO RADISHES BUT TO THE MATHEMATICALLY EXACT SCALE OF REPETITION A PATTERN MAKES 
IN A GIVEN AMOUNT OF MATERIAL 

A ROUGH HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH A TOUGH SPOT ALONG A GOLF COURSE IT'S AN ORIGINAL 
TRACING PAPER SKETCH A "ROLLER" ISN’T A CANARY, BUT PART OF THE ENGRAVING EOUIPMENT FOR PRINTING 
FABRICS ANO A "SCREEN" IS NOT SOMETHING TO KEEP THE FUES OUT IN SUMMER, BUT A TRULY SCREEN LIKE 
GIMMICK THAT IS USED IN MAKING SCREENED PRINTS 

OF COURSE IT TAKES AN ARTIST TO BE A TEXTILE DESIGNER. BUT NOT EVERY ARTIST CAN QUALIFY SAID 
ELZA 



Flowers on Snow 

CcUc^onnca cUoiynedfvtUfa oh two frunotoi 
CetaHeoe^ fiz&uco.zayoH t&zrfo/icH, rayon jenoey. 


Baach Sat, Flown* on Snow 


Nothing is so glacier white as Celonese fabrics of 
rayon. None so sought after for Summer os their 
crisp cool sharkskin and slithery, drapable rayon 
jersey. So cool to the touch, so sun-defying. That's 
why we asked Elza of Hollywood to design two won¬ 
derful splashy prints that would do brilliant justice to 
the dazzling whiteness..then had them done up on 
Celonese Celbreeze v , a lightweight version of rayon 
sharkskin, ond on the famous Celonese jersey of 
Rayon. They're knock-outs. So good we do them 
across the board..for bathing suits, beach coats, 
patio pajamas..ond in sizes that go all the way to 44. 


BEACH SHOP -FIFTH FLOOR 
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CHRONOLOGY 
OF DESIGNS 

Elza Sunderland produced more than two thousand 
designs during her career. The chronology on the 
following pages highlights her most important works 
that set new trends in textile design and that were 
noted in the press in advertisements or artides She 
did not date her designs so they can only be placed 
chronologically through references in trade journals, 
magazines, and daily newspapers. 

1937 Seven Winders oi the World series 

1938 Floating Feathers, Tropi*Cal senes 

These prints were done specifically lor 
Bullock s department stones in Los 
Angeles 

1939 Mexico. South Seas 

Both d these patterns were done in 
sheer wools. Elza was the first to use 
three and one-fourth ounces per yard 
chiffon wools for printing This is one- 
fourth ounce less than nuns veiling the 
finest wool that had been available 
previously. 

1941 Brush Stroke. Feather Motifs, Flowers on 
Snow 


Lot Aogmlm* Tiam. Apnl ). 1938 
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Versatility 
Keynotes 
California 

Fabrics Prints Suit Drapes, Table Linens 

as Well as Housecoats, Pinafores 

BY MARY WELLS RIDLEY 

Brightly patterned cottons, fresh in from California, suggest half a dozen different 
uses for summer furbishing- The very arrangement of their hand-printed blocks makes 
them beautifully simple for home sewers to handle. The length of two blocks, for 
instance, is just right for a tray cloth, count off three blocks long and three wide for a 
luncheon cloth: one or two each way for a napkin. 

Elza Sunderland planned her designing carefully when she created the three print 
patterns Allmans is showing in the Table Linens shop. “Fabric is so precious these 
days," she says, “there’s no sense in buying surplus yardage” 

While Mrs. Sunderland had draperies and table linens first in mind, we love the 
Bullock* Duplay Iry*ndSuawberry pretty stuff for housecoats, pinafores or slip overs. It has enough body to hang grace¬ 

fully and tailor well. 

Because Mrs. Sunderland does dress fabnes and decorator materials for some very 
choosy designers, even these comfortably priced cottons have an air of importance. 
(Remember the 34-inch block prints she thought up for dress fabrics some years ago.) 
And its the California color and sunshine, she laughs, that puts extra appeal in her 
strawberry prints, flower bouquets and gay peasant motifs. 

“I grow my own strawberries—right in the heart of Los Angeles. And my windows 
overlook gardens of flowers. We just think in color on the West Coast.” 
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1942 Banana Loaf, Blooming Cactus, Bow Knot. 
California Field Flowers. California Fern, 
Fern Leaf. Magnolia. Monterey Bose, Oak 
Leal. Sunflower. Tulip 

The California Fern pnnt is done in 
red. navy, and gray unusual colors for 
a plant. The print is entirely in a deco¬ 
rative style with no relation to realism. 

1943 Strawberry 

A hill-page color advertisement was 
placed in House Beautiful to publicize 
the Strawberry print, Elzas first design 
to receive coast-to-coast attention Over 
the next decade 25(3000 yards of It 
wore sold 

1944 Azalea. Field Flowers. Flower Bouquet. 
Pansy, Peasants 

Several of these designs were the first 
to be printed on rayon iereey a fabric 
used extensively in the 1940s. It satis¬ 
fied the designers' need for a material 
that draped easily and was readily 
available during World War II. 

The Field Flowers design was done 
with a palette of fuchsia chartreuse, 
lilac; violet, aqua, and melon This com¬ 
bination of colors had not been used 
previously and was to become ex¬ 
tremely popular in the next few years. 

1945 Apple Cart (for luncheon sets). California 
resort series, Cabbage Pose. Fiesta, 
Geranium 

1946 Bayadere, Buds, Birds, Animals, Fantasy 
Designs: Hawaiian; Homespun Stripes; Ivy; 
Old Viforid senes; School Days; Trees and 
Castles 


Lo$Anv*lemTim9$.T»biu*iv 10. 1942 
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Elza of Hollywood Injects 
Zest of California in Fabrics 


Fabrics with Finesse 


by V. Kiley Beskin 


California's spirit of rich warmlh and gay, carefree 
living is captured in the distinctive prints created by Elza of 
Hollywood Designed for utility, charm and versatility, 
Elza's prints have grown rapidly in popularity throughout 
the country.... 

Through her fabrics she tries to express what Califor¬ 
nia means to her—not through obvious symbols, but 
through designs which capture the spirit of California—it's 
freedom, its gaiety, its freshness, its color-richness 

Sources for Elza’s designs are as limitless as the world 
itself. Sometimes she drows upon the locale in which she 
lives; sometimes she reoches bock into the post and draws 
upon research. Regardless of source, her designs ore 
always stomped with Elza's sure sense of color, her good 
taste and strong feeling for beauty. 

When Elza embarks on the designing of fabrics for the 
home, she carefully studies fashions in interiors, and thus 
assures herself that the fabric she designs will complement 
ond enhance the trend in interiors. 


Among her most successful contributions to the field of 
interiors have been her designs for home-making coordi¬ 
nation. These designs are used on tablecloths, napkins, 
ond on yardage suitable for drapery, bedspreods, chair- 
pads, vanity skirts and similar uses. Famous Elza coordi¬ 
nates of the past seasons have included Ivy, Geranium, 
Strawberry and Fontasy. This seoson, she has introduced 
Gingerbread Boy ond Gingerbread Girl, a gay, whimsical 
design which should be particularly popular in childrens 
rooms, although it will be equally decorative in kitchen, 
breakfast room, patio or den. 

A gracious hostess in her Beverly Hills home...an 
attentive wife and mother...quiet, soft-spoken Elza has o 
subtle sense of humor, a great talent for loyolty and friend¬ 
ship, an engoging quality of humility. She is an artist with a 
great deal to say...very little of which she soys verbally 
She soys it through the medium she hos mastered...soys it 
eloquently and beautifully through her design. 


Sennit PifU-hneUiffm-tr, Octobci 29. 1947 


Fabric Designers Play «... 

Important Fashion Role 1947—’52 


By Marion Stixrood 
Post-Intelligencer Woman's Editor 

How often wc admire the lines of a beau¬ 
tiful dress or suit, without realizing what an 
important role the fabric plays in its beauty. 

Yet wc welcome new materials and 
quickly accept the new uses to which they arc 
put Sheer wools for playclothcs. for example, 
instead of the ubiquitous cottons; sheer wools 
for evening gowns instead of silks and satins 
alone. 

More credit than we have given in the past 
should go to the designers of these lovely fab¬ 
rics, and we want to tell you of one of them. 
She is Elza, a small, dark-haired, vibrant 
woman who was one of the first designer-con 
verters to be established in California Five of 
her original textile designs — for which she 
actually converted the materials — were seen 
for the first time at the California Fashion 
Futures in Los Angeles last week TWo of the 
designs required a whole new technique, plus 
long experimentation in hand-dyeing, the mix¬ 
ing of color formulas and in the preliminary 
and final printing. 

One of the most complicated to execute 
and most beautiful to feel and look at was her 
newly developed "chiffon worsted.” a 3'/4-oz. 
all-worsted wool, chosen by Athena (Beverly 
Hills Couture designer whose collection I told 
you about Monday) for a gorgeous evening 
gown. The fabric was hand-dyed in ombre 
tones of green, shading from ice-green at the 
top to darker green at the hemline. On this 
ground was hand-screened a graceful plume 
design, contoured to follow the circular sweep 
of the skirt and to suggest a bodice line on the 
round-collared jacket. 


This chiffon worsted was seen again in a 
striking patio dress by Agnes Barret Here the 
sheer, cool fabric was hand-screened in a Gay- 
Nineties design—a "dandy” on a high bicycle 
and children rolling hoops. This novel motif, 
in black, brown and turquoise, was on a white 
ground; the remaining area was screened in a 
black cross-bur on the white. 

In the same gay mood was Elzas design of 
floating balloons, and an organ grinder and his 
monkey, in wonderful colors of chartreuse, 
amethyst and emerald on a ground of pure 
white silk. This was seen in a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury dinner dress designed by Edward Steven¬ 
son. A delicate hcart-and-key design in gold 
on smooth rayon crepe was used by Designer 
Barney Max for the blouse and trim of a Bot¬ 
any gabardine three-piece ensemble. 



Style Trends 
Predicted in 
California 
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FORTNIGHT IN 
THE SHOPS 

Elza-Hollywood who seems to feel about animal 
life the way some people feel about love: that it 
should be celebrated in song and story — celebrates 
animals in prints. She has done a group of five star¬ 
tlingly beautiful, semi-abstract designs based upon 
five animals. 

There’s one called ‘'leopard lace," with a lacy 
pattern in green, rose or blue tones, through which 
tiny leopards creep. 

Another is "badger." The badger is small and 
lurks in a wide bias stripe of beautiful colors, which 
include sultry pinks and wines. 

“Karakul" is one of the nicest prints. In 
between lambs and grown-up karakuls with curly 
horns springing all over the cloth, there arc what 
look like sprung bedsprings. or those curly things 
you used to have to practice when you were learning 
the Palmer Method of Penmanship 

The "fox" print is the stylized head of the fox 
with a luxurious mane swirling about his small 
pointed face, and it comes in lovely tones of pink 
and black, chartreuse and black, and light blue and 
black. 

The last animal print is based upon the wolf, 
and is as nice as all the rest of them, in beige and 
brown tones, and in silver with slate and chocolate 
tones. 

EI/a-Hollywood prints are all limited edi¬ 
tions — that is, only so many yards of each will be 
sold to a store, and you won’t sec them all over town. 
They arc done in chiffon worsted, which is the light¬ 
est cloth of this kind yet achieved. It's 3 '/i-ouncc 
weight, and the lightest made up until now was nun’s 
veiling at 3 '4 ounces. Sells for around $4 the yard 
and will be in a Los Angeles store in November — 
call Fortnight for the name. 
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Gingerbread Bay and Gingvtbnad GuHdtinl), MSS 1753 




Gingerbread Boy and Gingerbread Girl. M 8517S3 


1947 Badger, Bar Ranch. Bicycle. Blue Bonnets. 
Brush Stroke. Butterflies. Fox, Frolicking 
Cat. Gingerbread Boy and Gingerbread 
Girl. Just a Light . Karakul, Lace Leopard, 
Plume, Rose. Slave Girl. Tropical Sea. 
Vixen 

In terms of public attention, 1947 may 
have been the high point of Elza's 
career Several of her designs, Includ¬ 
ing Plume and Bicycle, were featured 
in the Los Angeles Fashion Groups 
Fashion Futures Show. Her fabrics were 
written about in articles throughout the 
country, in Buffalo Houston, Seattle, 
and several other otfea 


Evanltig Gcrwa, Phime 
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Reversal Spurred Success for 
California Designer 
of Dramatic Textiles 

Elzas Fabrics , in Kitchens and in Couturiers' Salons 


By June la*r Smilli 

Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


"New be satisfied with mediocrity—tuv 
not even tf you're just baking jn apple pic " The 
woman who ttys this most emphatically it 
El/a. one of California's first and now best- 
known textile designer -converters. 

To the layman nor familiar with the term, 
"textile designer-converter.” It should be 
explained that this mdudrs the complete pro¬ 
cessing of the “gray goods" from the finishing 
through the printing Elza selects her materials 
directly from the nulls where they irr woven 
A far cry from the material sold over the yard¬ 
age counter, this raw goods become tmdet 
LL/j's guidance a brautifully finished fabm 

El/a was born in Hungary, though the 
came with her parents to America when she 
was barely old enuugh to rhew her first stick of 
gum Art school in New York constituted her 
academic background. Then in 1937 she visited 
Los Angeles to look for a place to launch what 
was for her a new undertaking, that of fabric 
design To EJ/a. California was "the drcim." as 
she puts it. and she transferred her idealism for 
it and enthusiasm about it to her design 
In on Ground Floor 

The Los Angeles apparel market was an 
infant with few of the now notable California 


dress designers in business and with next to 
nothing in the way of fabrics being made m 
California or of designs indigenous to the Wcm 
“U nless,” El/a says ruefully, "you count the 
ubiquitous ‘cactus’ and ‘sleeping Mexican 
motifs" 

How docs El/a work? She finds rise hasu 
fabric, then ascertains the purpose lor which 
fhc material is to be used, perhaps for children’s 
clothes, or for a woman's dress 

Textile design is a complicated and highly 
specialized field which requires great technical 
knowledge as writ as artistic talent and a good 
basic knowledge of drawing and colot. No mat¬ 
ter how fine the artist, it he does not under¬ 
stand the technical problems involved in the 
hand screening or printing of designs of fab¬ 
rics. he can easily come up with a gorgeous 
design which is utterly unworkable, both from 
the technical standpoint of printing and from 
that of the fashion designer. 

Boll «if Mulrnul llrjrflrd 

Success came backward to El/a A rejected 
bolt of material meant recognition, and gave 
her her first big thnll. She had first supplied a 
manufacturer with a bolt of 34-inch repeat 
design winch was quite daring and new tti us 


interpretation She didn't hear from him Anx¬ 
iously. she telephoned him. only to hear a wail, 
"I’ve lost my dress designer," lie said, "what on 
earth can I do with this material? Hie design t* 
so unusual, it stumps all of us here!" 

El/a took back the bolt Rejected though 
it was. it was this same design which nude 
history when Bullock's, large department stotr 
in Los Angeles, discovered it and featured it 
then and there with an entire stote-svmdow 
devoted to Ebu and her new, exciting “Tropi- 
C*l" pnnt This gave Elza her Initial toehold on 
national prominence 

To a would-be designer. El/a has this 
advice, first of all. get sound training in art. in 
design, color, and drawing; be able to visualize 
the distribution of a pattern on a plain surface; 
get a good basic knowledge of fabrics and 
weaves. In sh<rrt. be a master of the textile trade 
as well as a good artist 

Follow Fanhion Trends 

"One of the chief virtues of a textile 
designer," says Elza, "is the art of great 
restraint " All the problems of fashion styling 
must be taken into consideration. This is why 
El/a feels it is so impottant for a texrile 
designer to follow closely the fashion trends. 


but never try to establish them. 

Though strawberries grew long before she 
designed a pnnt of them—probably no straw¬ 
berry before ever had such widespread acclaim 
and publicity as did Elza's cotton print which 
flowed forth. 250/W0 yatds of it. m one single 
year, to make luncheon sets, kitchen curtains, 
tea towels, aprons, in homes from coast to 
coast. 

You r e m e m ber it. senimpnous ted bemes 
grouped geometrically in squared-off dusters 
on a linen crash material The strawberry-prim 
pattern was put on the materia) tn such a way 
that it might be cut variously without disturb¬ 
ing the pnnt in the least, making it easy for the 
beginner to visualize a pattern, to cut and to 
sew in endless variation. 

**Mi»kr.lafc.F:««ier~ Utm 

This was one of Elza's "make-lifc-casier" 
ideas in fabric. And, although her fabrics ate 
used fin fashion gowns in the most exclusive 
coutuners’ salons. Elza is more than delighted 
that her strawberry pnnt has bloomed m hun¬ 
dreds of kitchens throughout the country 
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Threads of Gold, Silver' 
Accent Elza's Fall Prints. 

The importance ol gold priming in high¬ 
lighted for foil by Fabncs by Ll/a, a divi¬ 
sion of the Harry Goldtngcr Textile Co. 
EJ/4 has a strong feeling for “threads of 
gold and silver/' and will accent both tones 
in a group of dramatic new prints This 
same idea of gold and silver prints will he 
earned onto cotton and raw silk for the 
resort season 

One of the new and effective California 
patterns depicts gold motifs borrowed from 
the “Gold Rush" era such as a stagecoach 
and cowboys on the range A new print 
technique being offered is the use of a Bay 
aderr on crackle ground 

In skirt patterns. Elza ha* a feeling for 
gay fun-loving motifs such a» peanuts and 
popcorn. Siamese kmens and butterflies 
Ol particular appeal is a mother and daugh¬ 
ter chick pattern 

(Manned for cruise are printed pongees 
with new exciting color effects that will be 
achieved by using bubble motifs in multiple 
colorings. 

Carrying over the importance of the rep 
fabrn-s of fall. El/a will feature rep cottons 
for cruise and resort. 


OaO»j tforiuivr Sawn, Marvh 7. |U48 

REDBUD TRIBUTE—A» a tribute to thr 
Dallas Carden Club, Elza of Hollywood liaa 
designed a fabric printed with redbud* for 
the A. Harri* California-TtXJto Roundup. 
The club’* civic project of planting redbud 
trees which bloom in profusion each spring is 
fast rui ning for Dallas tlu* name of the Red¬ 
bud City. The fuchsia blossom* have been 
reprodured on 54-inrh nanforized cotton to 
be shown in draperies, slipcover*. luncheon 
cloths ami other home decorating use*. 


Gold Ruth. M 8517532 


Canfmttt M 85 179863 


AmjiuIi and Popcorn, M 8S175 266 


Evamnq Gown, Hi turnout 


1948 Confetti, Hibiscus, Mayan, Plaid, Redbud 
Elza was commissioned lo create the 
Redbud design for the Dallas depart 
men! store A Harris 

1951 Chick Pattern, Gold Rush, Island Spice 

senes. Kochma Doll. Peanuts and Popcorn, 
Siamese Kittens. Wondering Pepper 
The Ckick Pattern was designed for 
mother/daughter dresses, which were 
lust coming into style at this time The 
fabric was intended to produce identi¬ 
cal drosses for a mother and her 
daughter 

The Kachina Doll and Wandering Pep¬ 
per designs were made specifically for 
circle skirts- Elza was the first American 
designer to print the pattern in the 
shape of the skirt, making it easier for 
the sewer to design the skirt 

1953 Rambling Cucumber 

1955 Do It Yourself. Stripes, Tattoo Motifs 

The Stripes fabric was used only in 
mens shirts and shorts by Catalina. Inc. 
Elza designed exclusive patterns for 
many companies, but Catalina was one 
of her most important accounts 
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